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For “ The Friend.” 
A Visit to North Carolina. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

By a letter to a friend from one of her com- 
anions, we learn a few additional particu- 
as. She says that perhaps it will be a satis- 
«ction to Mary’s friends, to hear from some 
ae beside herself an account of her services, 
ad goes on to bear testimony to her gospel 
bors, as being confirming evidence that she 
‘armed not her own feelings towards this 
sople, particularly speaking of the visiting 
smilies as being satisfactory, though very 
‘ose and plain dealing was sometimes ad- 
ainistered. : 


“ New Garden, 11th mo. 9th, 1851. 

“My Dear Friend, Martha J efferis,—Know- 
ag that thou, as well as many of our dear 
siends are interested for us, and that the cause 
Truth may not suffer through those you 
,ave liberated to promote its increase; and 
1s it has in days past been thy lot to stand 
.s an elder sister, counsellor and friend to my 
sompanion, I have believed it would be a 
comfort to thee to hear from another than 
yerself, how she has been enabled and fur- 
nished from time to time, to give forth from 
she treasury of wisdom, things suiting the 
sondition of those to whom it was offered. It 
‘s plain it is not the doings of man. 

“JT suppose Mary informed you of our visit 
at Limestone, thence to Newhope, 20 miles; 
then 60 to Lost Creek, and so on to Newbury 
and Hickory Valley, 48 miles further. Here, 
at this little indulged meeting, we commenced 
visiting families; two in the morning before 
meeting. 

“Mary was drawn much into sympathy, 
with one particularly so. In the first visit 
after meeting, she was led to address the 
father, an old man, so that I said in my heart, 
‘How will he receive it? At the next, almost 
as soon as seated, Mary said, ‘So calm and 

eaceful were my feelings on entering this 

ouse that I said in my heart, surely the Son 
of peace has taken up his abode here,’ and she 
was favored by the Good Helper to counsel 
and encourage them. The head of the family 
wept like a child. I afterwards understood 
that his wife had appeared in public. We have 
‘since met with a Friend, a worthy elder, who 


4 


on the subject, she informed him, that when 


brought her up as an assistant in his family, 
who told us, that in speaking with her since 


quite young she used to be glad when meet- 
ing day came, and went so light-hearted, 
though she walked three miles, but would re- 
turn with distress and sorrow. The husband 
had also spoken for some time. 

“ All being entire strangers, the mind was 
released from all jealousy of being in any way 


biassed by outward knowledge. We got 
through the families of this meeting in one 
day, as they all lived near together. 

« Next day we attended Newbury Meeting. 
Mary had a deeply exercising time in silenee 
until after the shutters were lowered to read 
our minutes, when she was raised in a short, 
living testimony. 

«On leaving the meeting, the company all 
standing looking after us, our feelings in an 
unusual degree lingered upon them, and we 
had passed on but a few miles, before it was 
plain that dear Mary’s mind was under a load 
of exercise. I asked her if she was going on 
with clear feelings. She said but little. 

“After crossing the Holstein river, and 
getting to our quarters for the night, she was 
greatly bowed, and spent a sleepless night, 
and often was I reminded of the expression, 
“with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
By morning she was favored to see plainly 
the path to pursue, so we all returned to New- 
bury, (Abraham Beales being with us.) We 
visited one family before dinner, the old friend 
Ephraim Lee bearing us company and being 
our guide. 

“Though I cannot do any good, I am, I 
hope, willing the good cause should prosper 
in the earth. I do not always pass on with- 
out a fear. lest that good cause should be 
wounded by myself or friends. 

“ We soon went to a house where she was 
led to sympathize deeply with the family on 
account of their many baptisms and afilic- 
tions. Truly she has been mercifully helped 
and supported. The Lord will have a seed 
that shall survive the jealousy and oppression 
of man. On one occasion after addressing the 
father of a large number of interesting chil- 
dren, perhaps as closely as man could be ad- 
dressed in gospel authority, she felt, I believe, 
after leaving the house, almost alarmed. She 
turned to him (he going with us to the car- 
riage) and said, I know nothing at all about 
thee: I spake as was impressed on my spirit 
at the time. 

“While at Newbury the Monthly Meeting 
occurred, after meeting we set off on our way 
back. We all felt satisfied, and Mary said 
‘she felt so light that if she had wings she 
could fly.” But the next day another field 
of labor began to open before her, indeed us ; 
and by the time we got to Lost Creek we 
were willing to engage in the same arduous 
field of labor, which we got through to equal 
satisfaction, and were again at liberty to go 
forward. 


“On the evening of the third day, we arrived 


at Aaron Hammer’s, at New Hope, with ex- 
pectation of going on, till after meeting on 
First-day, when she said, ‘ Well, all is closed 
about going forward,’ so we went to a Friend’s 


house to dine, and visited seven families that 
afternoon—the most distant being four miles 
apart. We got through before meeting on 
Fourth-day, and again felt a stop. After a 
silent meeting we concluded to wait till after 
their Monthly Meeting. We returned to A. 
H.’s where Mary was in bed most of two days, 
although able to attend Monthly Meeting, 
wherein she was favored to hold forth coun- 
sel on the subject of the discipline of the 
church. Here, also, they gave us returning 
minutes. Several Friends remarked to me, 
before Fourth-day meeting, that they believed 
we could not go before Monthly Meeting; and 
after it was over an elderly man came to me, 
saying that he was thankful of our stay: 
much good had been done by it. He, with 
A. H., accompanied us eight miles on our 
journey to Jonesboro, where we arrived after 
dark, just before a thunder shower. 

“Next morning we commenced our journey 
over the mountains, and found the roads much 
better than we expected. We arrived at 
Thomas Benbow’s in less than six days. The 
same day we went five miles to see some old 
Friends who are unable to get out. The 
woman Friend is a daughter of David Brooks. 

« After attending each of the meetings com- 
prising Deep River Monthly Meeting, we 
visited all the families belonging thereto. 
The meetings are Deep River, Hunting Creek 
and Forbush. These visits were with equal 
satisfaction, and as clear a manifestation of 
Divine assistance as the others had been. 

“Before we got through Forbush, P. be- 
came unable to go on with us, and rested in 
bed nearly two days. Then lying down in 
the carriage he rode six miles, next day 
twenty-eight miles, and arrived at comfort- 
able quarters, where he remained in’bed six 
days. On 7th and 1st days, friends took care 
of him, while I went with Mary to Meeting. 
Then until the 6th day, the last sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting, she was without either of us. 
I attended that sitting, and was at New Gar- 
den Meeting to-day. P. is now much better, 
but our plan for him is to rest here, at Dougan 
Clark’s for a week, and either Dougan or 
Nathan will go with us, if I go, which now 
appears likely. So, thou seest, she has been 
cared for and admirably helped, and Friends 
universally here are open to receive her.” 


“ Dougan Clark’s, 12th mo. 10th, 1851. 

“My dear W., here I am again after a two 
weeks absence. I gave A. an account of 
Yearly Meeting, and an expectation of attend- 
ing some meetings by appointment. We ac- 
cordingly attended them, Dougan going with 
us a8 companion, P. not being sufficiently re- 
covered to bear us company. We commenced 


at Hopewell on Second-day, Dover, Third-day; 
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Fourth-day at Springfield, Fifth-day at Deep 
Creek, Sixth-day at Pine Woods, Seventh- 
day, Kennett. 

“ Whilst sitting in Hopewell, I believed I 
should have to return and visit the families ; 
I hoped otherwise, and that we might pro- 
ceed, appointing meetings, and reach home 
before long, but my Heavenly Father has 
stopped much progress of that kind. 

“The next week M. and I, with Dougan 
and Asenath, attended Concord, Centre, Pro- 
vidence and Salem, and the Southern Quarter 
held at Marlborough; but oh the tried state 
of my poor mind, under a belief that I must 
visit the families of Hopewell. 

“ We returned and found P. better, and next 
day ready to bear us company to Hopewell, 
which we accomplished in two days; but my 
Master pointed out Dover, Deep River, Spring- 
field, Pine Wood and Kennett, so impressively 
that I dare not put it by, though very anx- 
ious to do so, and press on homewards. In 
two weeks we finished the families in the six 
meetings, closing them this morning, and so 
came on to New Garden Meeting this morn- 
ing. I found my peace of mind consisted in 
sitting in the families of this meeting also, so 
I had to tell my dear companions of my exer- 
cise. I laid it before Dougan, and he con- 
sulted some Friends as to the best method to 
pursue ; it was mentioned at the close of the 
meeting, that Friends might be about home. 
We dined at the school-house and had an op- 
portunity with the scholars, about 45, and 
paid six other visits this afternoon. 

“Tt is remarkable how the minds of Friends 
have been opened towards us; yet we feel the 
responsibility of our situation, and the great 
need of standing continually on the watch- 
tower. May the Lord give wisdom and un- 
dorstanding. Oh! I feel tried at times as to 
an hair’s breadth, yet always have been turned 
back when making an effort to go forward. 
When I have done what appears right I feel 
peaceful.” 


“New Garden, 12th mo. 18th, 1851, 

“My Dear Brother J.—I wrote a short 
note to W., some week or two ago, under 
great discouragement, from a belief that it 
was required of me to sit with Friends in 
their families at this place, and at one or two 
other small meetings. We came here from 
Concord, yesterday morning, to attend the 
Select Meeting. Lodged at our comfortable 
quarters at Dougan Clark’s, which has much 
of a home feeling. 

“Left there this morning with deep interest 
towards the dear parents and children. Dou- 
gan and Asenath have been as nursing parents 
to a poor tried servant, who has been led 
about in a very humiliating path, from which 
nature has shrunk. But lam thankful in be- 
lieving the time has nearly come to set for- 
ward towards the distant meetings, and trust 
again to see my dear Friends at home and 
elsewhere. 

“ Asenath, in bidding me farewell after 
meeting, said, ‘I think a release from this 
field of labor will be soon given, and thou wilt 
return home with the sheaves of peace.’ May 
it be so, saith my exercised mind. 

“Dougan received a letter lately from 
Joseph Edyerton. It contained a kind mes- 
sage to thy sister, and was fraught with much 
that was very instructive. 

“We have been to Joshua Stanley’s and 
have seen his aged father-in-law, Nathan 


Hunt, who seems in a very child-like state, 
and we often heard him ejaculate short pray- 
ers, reminding me of our dear father during 
his latter days.” 


(To be continued ) 
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Scientific Scraps. 
Water-proof Glue may be made by boiling 
1 pound of common glue in 2 quarts of skim- 
med milk. This makes an excellent glue for 


articles which are exposed to the action of/the top of a cliff. It fell 60 feet upon the 


the weather. 


Sponge for Textile Fabrics.—A. Paraf, of/than would be caused by the fa!l of a brickbat. | 


Mulhouse, France, has lately obtained a patent 
in this country, in which we find the follow- 
ing :— 

% The best quality of sponge is gathered in 
the Mediterranean Sea; but an excellent 
quality, as well as an inexhaustible quantity, 
is found upon the rocks of the Bahamas and 
the coast of Florida. The sponge, when torn 
from the rocks to which it adheres, appears 
at first as a heavy, black-looking mass, having 
a strong and offensive odor. In order to 
clean the sponge it is buried in the earth for 
some weeks, at the end of which time all the 
organic matter will be decomposed, only the 
pure fibrous skeleton remaining. 

“The sponge, when purified, is liable to be- 
come exceedingly hard, and, therefore, unfit 
to be used as a material for weaving cloth. 
To obviate this, I first take the purified 
sponge, and immerse it in water containing 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of glycerine, then 
squeeze it dry, after which it will be entirely 
soft and elastic. It is then cut into small 
pieces and put through the carding process, 
and then felted. Only certain qualities of 
sponge are capable of being spun. One of 
them is the kind known as ‘chipoul,’ which 
has comparatively a long fibre. The felted 
sponge may be used for hat bodies, carpets, 
&c.; the sponge-cloth for clothing, &c. 

“Sponge thus prepared may be worked in 
the preparation of fibrous and textile fabric, 
with or without the admixture of other in- 
gredients or fibres; for instance, it can be 
used to advantage in connection with woolen 
and other similar substances.” — Scientijic 
American. 

Dynamite—Dynamite consists of 75 per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine and 25 per cent. of 
porous silica. Hence it appears to possess 
only three-fourths of the power of nitro-gly- 
cerine, the specific gravity of both substances 
being very nearly the same. But practically 
there is no advantage in the greater concen- 
tration of power of nitro-glycerine. 

Dynamite, which resembles coarse, dark- 
brown sand, is a solid granular explosive, for 
which is claimed force of a remarkable de- 
gree, and a harmlessness, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that cannot fail, if fully confirm- 
ed, to make it one of the most popular and 
desirable of explosive agents. The causes 
which render gunpowder and nitro-glycerine 
so dangerous to handle, or convey by the 
common modes of transit, have no effect upon 
it. Nitro-glycerine explodes at 240° F.; gun- 
cotton at 400 degrees ; gunpowder at 600 de- 
grees ; a common fire at 1,200 degrees; but a 
much higher temperature than this is required 
to ignite dynamite, which must be placed 
somewhere between 1,400 and 3,280 degrees. 
A thin deal box containing 10 pounds of the 
compound was placed over a raging fire; the 
box was consumed, but there was no explo- 
sion, and the dynamite mingled harmlessly 


with the ashes. It was in other ways placed 
in immediate contact with fire, with the same 
results. Gunpowder was exploded near it 
without effect. The superiority of the ma- 
terial over the dangerous explosives as to! 
which concussion would be certain destruc. 
tion was acknowledged by several practical 
persons precent, connected with the carrying 
trades. Ten pounds of dynamite were en- 
closed in a second deal box, and hurled from 


rocks below, with no more signs of explosion | 


Equally striking were the illustrations given | 
of its deadly strength. A cartridge filled with | 
dynamite was placed upon a 2-inch oak plank, | 
A fuse with a strong percussion-cap was at 
tached to it and fired, and the plank was split’ 
in several places, and had a hole knocked} 
through it. The percussion-cap is the explo- 
sive agent, and it is claimed that nothing else, 
so far as is known, will do the work. In this | 
instance the work was done most effectually, | 
although the cartridge, which was about the 
size of a man’s finger, was laid loosely on the _ 
plank. A large block of granite, about a yard | 
cube, was shivered by like treatment. <A | 
block of wrought iron, with an inch bore-hole, 
but without either plug or tamping, shared 
the same fate, as did a wrought-iron cylinder 
with a charge laid loose on the top. The 
rocks were bored 15 feet deep, and fired, with | 
an effect that startled the quarrymen present, | 
not because of the loudness of the report, so 
much as the immediate and extensive char- 
acter of the blasting. Other experiments 
demonstrated the great velocity imparted to 
fragments of shells charged with dynamite, 
and its adaptability to distress signals. 

Picric-Acid.—In a lecture delivered before 
the Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry in France, Dr. Calvert spoke of a 
curious application which has been made of 
the explosive property of the salts of this 
acid. During the last few years, the picrate 
of potassium has been employed in great 
quantities by J. Whitworth, for charging the 
bombs for destroying the iron plating of ships. 
When the projectiles thus prepared strike the 
iron masses, the enormous force with which 
they are expelled from the gun is instantane- 
ously converted into heat, and to such an ex- 
tent that the ball becomes red hot, the heat 
decomposes the picrate of potash, and a vio- 
lent explosion ensues, owing to the enormous 
quantities of vapors and gases which are thus 
produced in an instant of time. 

Penetration of Cannon Balls.—The fact has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated at the Shoe- 
buryness trials, that a cannon-ball will pene- 
trate a target with much greater ease with a 
range of 200 yards than with a range of 70 
yards. The supposed explanation for this 
fact is that the shot ‘wobbles’ a little on 
leaving the gun, and requires time, and con- 
sequently space, to settle down to a steady 
whirl. The fact that the holes made at 70 
yards are larger than those made at 200 yards, 
supports this hypothesis. 

Catharine Payton, on the subject of partak- 
ing of the salutary waters of affliction ; of en- 
during suffering and conflict of spirit with 
patience and resignation to the Lord’s will; 
of aspiring after that state of perfection which 
consists in doing the will of God on earth as 
it is done in heaven; and instead of reasoning 
with flesh and blood to faithfully obey the 
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‘ty clearly made known to us, thus writes : 
‘What if our trials through life are, great, 
wr temptations abundant, and our labor and 
‘avel difficult and painful to nature? Will 
not furnish us with a more joyful song of 
vaise to Him that hath supported, and as- 
«ted to do the work which he required of us, 
)l he brought us to his everlasting kingdom? 
‘or my part, I see suffering, poverty, &c., to 
‘so consistent with our present state, and 
} good for us, that my soul prays to be 
‘aited to them as my proper portion ; yet to 
‘uve the eye of my mind directed to Him 
‘those hand is full of blessings, which he dis- 
‘nses according to the necessities of his 
‘sople. Iam ready to say, let him do what 
‘» pleases with me, if I am but in the Lord’s 
and, it is enough.. We cannot be unhappy, 
‘aless the perverseness of our own will, and 
/e corruption of our nature make us. so; 
‘ese I have seen to be the ground of a great 
wrt of our afflictions through life; and that 
_ bring us into order, and reduce us into the 
»edience of Christ, we need these bitter bap- 
‘sms, which we sometimes pass through, pre- 
‘ous to the knowledge of our duty. This, in 
y view, demonstrates our imperfection ; the 
orified spirits walk continually in the light 
* the Lord; and although we must not ex- 
‘ect this to be our experience whilst inhabit- 
ug these tabernacles of clay, yet let us re- 
sember we are taught to aspire after this 
sate of perfection, to do the will of God on 
‘arth as it is done in heaven; a lesson which 
“we had fully learned, there would not be so 
auch reasoning and disputing with flesh and 
flood, when the knowledge of our duty was 
cearly made known to us, nor so much un- 
villingness to believe in the light.” 


! 
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elections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 

nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
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“Fifth mo. 7th, 1845. * * * I more and 
‘nore believe that as we learn the lesson our 
Divine Master in wisdom sets us, according to 
sur several needs and his wise purposes, that 
ielfish gratifications, however in themselves 
‘awful, must give way to the cross. We must 
ve broken up if we are ever moulded by the 
jand of the Great Potter, and the lesson 
jearned and brought into practical use, that 
Ye are not yourown.’ The gratifications of 
‘his life may be sought, and we may be ready 
‘0 believe there are situations which, if at- 
jained, would yield permanent comfort: we 
may think that friendship has it in its power 
so afford a panacea for the heart’s disquietude. 
But alas! that cannot be found there; the 
balm is only in our Master’s possession, and 
(He promises us not a crown on earth, but the 
cross to fit us for it. The treasure is within, 
and is never found but there; and happiness, 
if anything on earth deserves the name, lies 
in obedience to the requisitions of that cross. 
It is offered to all, and those only are blessed 
who receive it. Even in suffering (life’s boon) 
‘this is all our consolation ; and if we attain 
ithis, no situation however isolated, destitute, 
depressed, but is rich, and in possession of all 
‘that is worth possessing. 

“T often think of thee with the little ones 
‘about thee, and have thought I should like to 
jsend thee a copy of some letters of J. Barc- 
llay’s on the subject of education, not pub- 
ished in this country. They correspond with 


my views more than anything I meet with. 
Accustom them to restraint, to self-denial, to 
intervals of quiet. All tnese things are good 
for us. If in no other way, it introduces to 
the warfare that must be maintained, if self, 
that great enemy, is subdued.” 

After alluding to one who had numbered 
many years, she writes: “It is an awful cir- 
cumstance to be treading the borders of the 
grave. We all may be doing so. I have been 
startled almost by considering that the next 
moment might land me in eternity. 

“Desires are felt for us both that the one 
safe ground may be sought after and obtained: 
that one that leads to a crucifixion of the 
natural will, preserves in the path of self- 
derfial, and realizes a daily dying unto self, 
and its carnal willings and runnings. Itseems 
evident that this path must be one of self: 
denial, else it would be of ourselves; and 
nothing of ourselves merely can prosper. 
‘The carnal mind is enmity with God.’” 

“6th mo. 29th. The necessity of a prepara- 
tion for death was individually urged upon us 
in meeting to-day, as has been remarkably 
the case, particularly of late. . A caution was 
also extended against settling down satisfied 
with an attention to the external rites of a 
religious life, without that inward work and 
daily self-examination, and reference of our 
all to our Heavenly Father, which would en- 
able us, through obedience, to realize His 
favor, and the assurance from season to season 
that the work of the soul’s salvation was 
going on. The subject was illustrated by a 
reference to our industry and care in things 
of an outward character that they should be 
duly fulfilled; and how much more necessary 
that in this our mind should be given, and no 
pains spared that would further its full ac- 
complishment. I fully united with the exer- 
cise, believing it high time our thoughts and 
our aims were directed to higher and nobler 
objects than the accommodation of the body, 
and carnal ease of the mind. Prayer followed 
for the exercised travellers: may it be avail- 
ing; and I trust it will. Something of a be- 
lief has been raised in the midst of poyerty, 
particularly in a few past meetings, that the 
exercise and travail of a wrestling remnant 
would not*be in vain; and that testimony- 
bearers to the Lord’s power would be added.” 

“8th mo. 3d, Hxercised in meeting to-day 
on account of a profession of religion standing 
in the place of the life of it, but was unable 
to find relief, not feeling called upon to bear 
an open testimony; though truly words are 
not always relieving. May I be enabled to 
wait the Lord’s time in patience.” 

“8th. Feel thankful, I trust, for the very 
great relief experienced since yesterday,” 

“99d. Since the last entry, my friends have 
seen fit to acknowledge me in the very awful 
and important station of a minister of the 
Gospel. I hope it may prove confirming ; but 
as yet a sense of other things in relation to it, 
such as the increased sense of responsibility, 
&e., &e., have [Here occurs an erasure.] 
Have felt this morning desirous that I might 
in no wise wrest myself out of the Divine 
Hand by frustrating his purposes, either 
through growing weary of suffering, or in 
failing ofa willingness to drink the portion 
of my cup, be it what it may.” 

“9th mo. 14th. Have been concerned in 
public @ad in private more than usual, but 
have not experienced much intermission of 
close exercise,” 


The correspondence : 

“1845, * * * Infirmities of mind and body 
may be made use of to bring us to the ac- 
knowledgmént, Here am I, do with me as it 
pleaseth Thee; and we may have to abide the 
Lord’s displeasure until all of that disposition 
that would be willing and choosing for itself, 
is fully worn out. Nebuchadnezzar’s lesson 
was a most striking one. ‘Take from hima 
man’s heart, and let a beast’s heart, be given 
unto him, until he learn that the heavens do 
rule. ‘And he was driven from man,’ &c. 
Ab! I have not one moment’s doubt that all 
the Lord’s purposes are in mercy, and that 
an end is designed in them, and that, let our 
situation be what it may, if we really seem to 
ourselves to be driven from men, to be placed 
alone in this world as in a wilderness ; though 
the heayens may seem to us as brass, and the 
earth as iron, and all good to be utterly with- 
held; yet as we abide our time, looking’ to 
and waiting upon the Lord, actually if not 
sensibly, we shall in due season experience 
the lifting up of His countenance upon us, 
and sufficient ability will be given to take a 
firm stand against the weakness and rebellion 
of our own hearts, and through His power 
steadily to persevere in it. I think I speak: 
this in a little degree of living experience, 
though very unexpectedly entered upon. 
Though nothing else may possess my heart, 
I have certainly an undoubted belief in the 
Lord’s power and mercy. With the utmost 
tenderness, my dear , | write these things. 
I fully believe that although thou mayst feel 
thyself weak to destitution, and discourage- 
ment be often the clothing of thy spirit, yet 
the sensibility and desire thou hast for the 
Lord’s presence, are sufficient evidence that 
thou art in His hands, and that He is watch- 
ing over thee for good. * * * I long to see 
thee a little animated by a sensible possession 
of the Lord’s presence received through obe- 
dience. Ab! it will come, if the heart is given 
up to receive Him in the way of His coming, 
and all hindering things denied. 

“ Accept, my dear , the tenderest sym- 
pathy thy poor friend can offer thee. Read- 
ing the outpourings of thy sorrowing heart, 
seems vividly to bring back bitter days of my 
own; days that no human friend witnessed, I 
could almost say. But oh, do not give way 
to discouragement! I entreat it of thee with 
all the fervency I am capable of; and remem- 
ber that although incapable of relieving thy 
sorrows, I have an ear and a heart open to 
them, whenever thou canst communicate with 
thy,” &e. 

“9th mo. 16th.” After alluding to a pru- 
dence and caution which were but Fruits of the 
fleshly mind, she continues: “ But the caution 
implied in the language of our Lord to Peter, 
comes into memory, ‘ What is that to thee?’ 
and truly the world within seems enough for 
me to attend to, and I have no doubt that if 
the direction that follows it was carried out 
by many of us, less might be scemingly done, 
but more done to purpose : ‘ Follow thou me.’ 

* * «How unexpected the account of H. 
Hilman’s death was! One after another of 
our friends and acquaintance are taken away 
from us. What sad inroads death makes from 
season to season upon our cherished posses- 
sions. Please offer Sarah my love. The in- 
creased responsibility that is soon to devolve 
upon her, no doubt often engages her serious 
reflection. There is a precious promise freely 
offered to all, viz., tothem that ‘seek first the 
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kingdom of heaven and its righteousness, all 
things necessary will be added’ The ‘all 
things necessary,’ may not be in the line of 
our own choosing, but we may rest assured 
they will be all that is really necessary and 
best for us. I am perhaps inconsiderately 
taxing thy time; but a word arises to the 
efficacy of affliction. How many have found 
it to be as a school wherein all the estimable 
virtues have been induced. Our natures 
shrink from it, but from within and from with- 
out, they must come if the christian character 
is perfected. An easy path, and the enjoy- 
ment of the good things of this life, in its 
pleasures as well as its possessions, may be 
the theme as well as the aim of the many; 
but there are and will be, I trust, those whose 
eyes are turned from these things, and who 
feel the benefit, if they cannot always ac- 
knowledge it, of sanctified afflictions.” 

Those who have made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the deep proving conflicts and bap- 
tisms which the author of these selections 
passed through, in order to become fitted for 
the solemn and responsible work of the min- 
istry, can hardly fail to have acknowledged 
that in her case, “The preparation of the 
heart in man, and the answer of the tongue 
is from the Lord.” 

Some of the memorandums of the present 
number have reminded of the injunction of 
the Great Supreme to Jonah: “Preach the 
preaching that I bid thee.” Now we believe 
there is no way in which a knowledge of this 
preaching, and doing of this bidding is to be 
obtained but through partaking of the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s sufferings; agreeably to 
the declaration, “If ye suffer with him, ye 
shall also reign with him ;” and, “ As the suf- 
ferings of Christ abound in us, so our consola- 
tion aboundeth by Christ.” The dear Re- 
deemer said of the Apostle Paul, “I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake.” And the same apostle counted 
all things but loss that he might know him 
(Christ) and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable to his death.” Of the holy One 
himself it is written : “ Though he were a Son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered.” Again, “Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example that we should follow 
his steps.” And again, “ Forasmuch then as 
Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind,” &c. 

Seeing we have such a clear and cumula- 
tive testimony to the efficacy and unalterable 
necessity of suffering—that by which the dear 
Son and Sent of God was “made perfect”— 
that which must through all time be in force 
to His disciples and followers—“ Fill ye up, 
therefore, your measure of the cup of suffering 
for His Body’s sake which is the church’— 
well might the Apostle Peter thus extend 
words of comfort to such of his day, who with 
Moses “chose rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God,” and “endured, as seeing 
him who is invisible ;” “ Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to 
try you, as though some strange thing hap- 
pened unto you: but rejoice, inasmuch as ye 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that, when 
his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 
also with exceeding joy.” 

Seeing again that the love of ease and in- 
dulgence is very congenial to the carnal 
mind of man, is there not great danger lest 
we shrink from that discipline of the cross, 


whose aim and end is to weary out the|by day fashioning, where as yet there is nor 


stiff-necked will of the flesh, and no less to 
crucify us to the world, than the world to us? 
Is there no foundation for the fear that it is 
from the lack of this thoroughly mortifying, 
selfreducing, and crucifying discipline, that 
professed ministers through the length and 
breadth of the land seem not all to preach the 
preaching that He biddeth, even Christ cru- 
cified, the resurrection and the life—‘ Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God”— 
Christ within the hope of glory. He quali- 
fies all His in, and calls them from the furnace 
of affliction: giving to such the live coal from 
off the altar. But of the class before alluded 
to, a jealousy may well be entertained lest all 
the depths of the Lord’s refining process be 
not reached, neither all the idols of the heart 
cast to the moles and to the bats. Such, it is 
to be feared, have not dug deep enough to get 
to the rock, Christ, and hence have not the 
sentence of death so in themselves as not to 
trust in themselves, but in God who raiseth 
the dead. We desire not to judge any; and 
least of all to presume as having attained; 
and would fain be one in the close self-exam- 
ination which the case seems to call for. But 
when hearing what we do, and sometimes 
sitting under such ministry as we do, where 
indeed much of “ the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom” is not wanting, we can hardly help 
the obvious though painful query, is there not 
a cause for plain dealing, and of laying things 
closely to heart, and most of all of getting to 
the watch-tower, to see what the Lord will 
say unto us, and what we shall answer when 
we are reproved! For surely if the “shib- 
boleth”—a partaking in fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings, and a waiting for His humbling, 
quickening power and life—be the test, we 
do not all pronounce it alike, neither in other 
respects see eye to eye, nor speak the same 
language. 

We believe the preparation for the minis- 


of them.” 

Truly pleasant and animating is the assu 
ance that there are watchmen and wate 
women now upon the walls of our Zion, wl 
have been taught the truth of Christ throug 
much denial of self, and humblingly reducir 
processes. May these more and more becon 
conquerors through suffering, and faithf 
subjects of Christ’s cross, that they may a 
tain the heavenly crown. These may ofte 
have to realize what the dear Sufferer Hir 
self said to James and John, “ Ye shall indee 
drink of my cup,” &c.,—that cup which eve 
the Lamb of God entreated, “If it be possibl 
let it pass from me.” The weeping, tl 
prayers, the secret conflicts, the “groaning 
which cannot be uttered” of those, but fe 
around them do or can know; but they a: 
all known to Him who seeth in secret, ar 
who records in His book of remembranc 
“the travail of soul” of all who desire to git 
themselves “a whole burnt offering” to tl 
Father’s will. May these continue to dwe 
in the littleness, the inwardness, the pliabl 
ness and subjection of spirit, which tend 1 
unite the soul to God in the sweetest ar 
most endearing covenant ; remembering thi 
that which first pleaded with, and awakene 
is the same that can gather, bless, and pr 
serve upon the sure foundation. For the Gc 
of all grace, who hath called us unto H 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, is the alor 
ever-living power that after we have suffere 
awhile, can make perfect, stablish, strengt! 
en, and settle; to whom belongeth glory an 
dominion forever and ever. Amen. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.’ 

My Country Home. 
Near one corner of our orchard is a magr 
ficent bunch of wild Golden Rod, now pr 
fusely in bloom. After dinner to-day, I wi 


try, and so in measure with all the offices of|Sauntering among the trees, occasionally tas 
Christ’s church, calls, as in the example of|ing an apple that looked promising; when 


the humble subject of these memoirs, for 
much renunciation of the world and its spirit ; 


came to this cluster of flowers I found nume 
ous visitors there before me, for the hum « 


much mortification of self, and reduction of|insect life was plainly audible, and the scer 


the natural will to the cross of the Redeemer; 
much inward dwelling with Christ, the true 
Teacher and Bishop of our souls; much watch- 
ing unto prayer with all perseverance, after 
the precept, “I communed with mine own 
heart, and my spirit made diligent search.” 
There must also be much inwardness and pa- 
tient waiting upon God; being willing, as in 
the example of those formerly who spake the 
word of the Lord, to endure “suffering, aftlic- 
tion, and patience ;” to dwell as in ‘‘ the back 
part of the desert,” or in “ the stripping cham- 
ber,” till the full time of release be come, and 
the language of acceptance go forth from the 
Heavenly Watcher, “It is enough,” “I have 
refined thee, and chosen thee in the furnace 
of affliction.” “Thou art mine.” 

This, it is manifest, will admit of no mush- 
room growth—no springing up with a sudden 
flush—but with much patient endurance of the 
restraints and cross of Christ Jesus, bringing 
forth fruit in due season, first the blade, then 
the ear, and then the full corn in the ear, unto 
the Good Husbandman’s praise and glory. 
“Tt is God’s way,” says one of anointed taste 
and vision, “to act with silent and beautiful 
gradation, step by step, here a little and there 
alittle. In the kingdom of grace, as in the 
kingdom of nature, His lovely works are day 


presented to the eye was an animated an 
busy one. Conspicuous among the other 
were several varieties of wasps, eagerly ru: 
ning over the blossoms, and apparently e: 
tracting food from their small cups. Th 
common wasp, graceful in its motions, an 
plain in its colors and markings, yet as see 
in the bright sunshine, and closely examine: 
showed a velvetly richness which one woul 
scarcely have expected. A rather small 
species was beautifully marked with yello 
rings, and two or three other kinds of simils 
insects, gradually diminishing in size till the 
became so minute as scarcely to attract atte 
tion, were abundant. Of flies and of beetl 
there were about as many species as of wasp 
One of the larger beetles was very beautifu 
with diagonal yellow lines on his wing case 
and long jointed antenne. As I examined 
cluster of the flowers with a magnifying glas 
I observed a dark appearance among them 
on turning aside some of the flowers, sever: 
small beetles, with long pointed snouts, wer 
found concealed beneath—resembling som 
what the curculia which stings the fruit « 
the plum. Moths and bees of several kinc 
added to the animation of the scene. Non 
appeared to interfere with the others, th 
wasps, flies, moths and beetles passed eac 


brown, like a piece of withered leaf, but there 
“appeared to be a dark object below. Examin- 


| 


{ 


a larger blue fly, held in its formidable claws. 


face. The proboscis or trunk was clasped by 
“an arm of its captor. Turning the body into 


_ drew its weapon and inserted it again below 
the breast plate. When I left this flower 


able to overpower so strong and active an in- 


where the head and breast join. After ex- 


but the scene was comparatively quiet. A 
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setectea. |that the product may assume consistency and 
solidity. The rupture of the globules is se- 
cured by friction, partially by their rubbing 
against each other, and partially by the rub- 
bing upon them of the surfaces of the churn- 
ing mechanism. The kneading together of 
the liberated butter is done by bringing them 
forcibly in contact, and for this purpose the 
means employed to bring about the first stage 
of the churning process is commonly suffi- 
cient. When we speak, however, of the 
liberation of the butter by friction, it must 
not be supposed that ordinary churning de- 
pends wholly on mechanical agencies. Air 
admitted to the milk or cream while being 
agitated, the oxygen acts upon the milk- 
sugar, and changes it into lactic acid, which, 
as previously explained, coagulates the casein 
in clots, such as are seen in the buttermilk, 
and acts indirectly to facilitate the rupture of 
the globules. As a matter of curiosity, it may 
be mentioned that butter may be churned 
from milk in the entire absence of air, but the 
process is more tedious. Some years ago 
somebody invented a method of churning in 
which he proposed to pump the air all out of 
the milk, under the belief that the globules 
would swell up and burst of themselves. But 
it is needless to say it failed to meet his ex- 
pectations. The warmer the milk or cream, 
the more readily will the sacs or coverings of 
the butter globules break ; but on the other 
hand, the higher the teraperature the softer 
the product, and the more difficult to make it 
hard and firm by working. When the cream 
is too cold the churning process is intermin- 
able, and there is some reason to suppose that 
the butter will not “come” until the whole 
has been brought to the requisite degree of 
warmth, in the absence of other means, by 
the heat generated in the churning operation, 
it being a well-known fact that in the process 
ordinarily carried on cream rises in tempera- 
ture about ten degrees from the commence- 
ment to the end of the churning. Fifty-eight 
degrees has been settled upon as the proper 
temperature at which to commence churning, 
but it may be somewhat lower in Summer, 
and two or three degrees higher in the cooler 
Autumn months. It may be that the relative 
fluidity of the liquid has something to do with 
the evolution of the butter, for it has been 
shown by carefully conducted experiments in 
England that when the whole quantity of 
milk is churned the yield of butter is five per 
cent. greater than when from the same meas- 
ure of milk the cream only is employed. The 
reason may, however, and probably does, con- 
sist in this, that while yet in the pans the sour- 
ing and coagulation of the milk takes place be- 
fore the whole of the cream has risen to the 
surface, the thickening of the milk preventing 
arising of a small proportion of the cream. As 
addendum to this it may be noted that the 


“other peacefully by, and I thought it might 
‘ibe called an example of a “happy family.” 
Just then my attention was arrested by a 

eculiar looking insect, angular in its outline, 
“with a flat back, the edges of which were 
sharply defined, and the body below was 
rounded. Its, general color was a very light 


ALL’S WELL. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine: 

Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed; 

And cool in rest my burning pilgrim-feet; * 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head— 
‘ing it with a glass, I found it held a small fly SOT AN iar 
in its grasp, which it presently threw away, 
probably having drawn from it all of the blood 
it could extract. I soon found another with 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake ; 
All’s well! whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break! 
Kimball. 


Selected. 


———_+ >__—_ 


‘It did not seem much disturbed by my near 
approach and quietly applying my magnify- 
“ing glass, I was able to watch its movements. 
The fly itself was a beautiful object. The body 
was blue, and the brown eyes showed innu- 
merable little facets, which covered their sur- 


I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road ; 

I do not ask that thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load ; 

I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet ; 

I know too well the-poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. 

For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord I plead ; 
Lead me aright— 

Though strength should falter, and tho’ hearts should 

bleed, 


a favorable position, the insect plunged its 
pointed beak into the fly in the soft place 


hausting the juices of that region, it with- Through peace to light. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here ; 

Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear; 

I do not ask, my cross to understand, 
My way to see ; 

Better in darkness just to feel thy hand 
And follow thee. 

Joy is like restless day ; but peace divine 
Like quiet night; 

Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine, 
Through peace, to light. 


garden, it still retained the fly in its grasp. 
I returned to the spot early in the evening, 


few moths were moving over the flowers, 
more actively than in the middle of the day, 
but the flies and wasps had departed. I saw 
indeed one of these latter, but it was motion- 
less in the grasp of one of the carnivorous 
insects just described. What hidden means 
of destruction these possess, I know not, but 
it seemed surprising that it should have been 


so 


Selected. 
“Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not.” Luke xii. 40. 
sect as the wasp, one, too, of double its own 
size. Probably when it pierces its victim 
with its pointed proboscis, it infuses some 
subtile poison, which paralyzes and renders it 
an easy prey. : 


Be ready, and waiting the Son of man’s call, 

The injunction is urgent and binding on all; 

No warning is sounded so loud to the ear, 

And the wise, they are they who obey when they hear. 


The summons is echoed in palace and cot,— 

The rich and the poor have but one common lot ; 
No age is exempted—the heart it is wrung, 

For the Jot of the old or the beautiful young. 


—_—_>___—_- 


For “The Friend.” 

Richard Shackleton, who was an elder in 
the last century, wise and of good report, has 
left the following letter; which clearly points 
to the way in which judgment shall be brought 
forth unto victory, and the peace which 
passeth understanding secured. 

“Righth mo. 1752. 

“Many are the visited and called of the 
Lord, but few are his chosen. The reason I 
believe is, because all those who are visited 
are not faithful to the little discoveries which are 
made to them: some are too stubborn or 
cowardly to bear the cross, and others are too 
wise; and by their reasoning and comparing, 
instead of obedience to the convictions of grace, 
cause the eye which has in measure been 
opened, to be closed again by the god of this 


Ab! happy are they, who in waiting are found, 
Have finished their work and with patience abound ; 
And have their affections all centered above, 
Expecting the bridegroom—the soul’s dearest love. 


As quick as the flash that leaps forth from the sky, 
Or the twinkling of night orbs in azure ou high, 
So sudden the soul may be summoned away, 
From its temporal home and its tenement clay. 


O then, let us work while as yet it is light, 
For the day will soon close and then cometh the night 
Wherein can no labor be purposed or done; 

For no knowledge there is or device in the tomb. 


Why stand we idle throughout a life’s day? 

They that will labor are wortby of pay! 

The terms are salvation—the reward is expressed 
In the Lamb’s sweetest whisper, enter into thy rest. 


world, and of the wisdom which is in it. If ous eae per centage of cream from milk is in a degree 
thou be determined, dear friend, in good Butter Chemically Considered. - dependent upon its relative fluidity, inasmuch 
earnest to press forward, and endeavor to (Concluded from page 30.) as the quantity of cream is perceptibly in- 


The cream being skimmed and collected in|creased by the addition of water. In this 
sufficient quantity is ready for conversion|connection it may not be without interest to 
into butter, pending the full consideration of| briefly mention a couple of experiments re- 
which a few paragraphs may be devoted to|lated in an old English work, and made for 
the theory. of churning. the purpose of determining the results of 

We have seen that butter exists in milk in|}churning at different temperatures. In one 
the form of minute globules, each enveloped|of these the cream at the start was at 50 de- 
in a minute cyst or sac. The operation of| grees, at the close 60, the time of churning 
churning consists, first, in breaking these] four hours. The butter was of the very best, 
sacks to liberate the butter; and second, in| firm and well tasted. In the other experi- 
causing the butter particles toadhere together,|ment the temperature ranged from 66 to 75 


persevere to the end, (for running well for a 
time will stand us in little stead) keep nothing 
alive which should be slain: give up cheerfully 
to the fire, that chaffy combustible nature 
which is for the fire; and let the sword of the 
Spirit pierce and divide that which is for the 
sword; and as thou art faithful herein, thou 
wilt know by degrees, judgment to be brought 
forth into victory, and thou shalt in due sea- 
son feel that peace which passeth the under- 
“standing.” — Richard Shackleton. 
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degrees, and the churning continued for two|multitudinous modifications and attempted 
hours and a half. The product was inferior improvements, there is no churn so good in 
in every respect, and less quantity than in the] practice as the old-fashioned dasher, and with 
former, in the proportion of 10} to 154, thejone qualification, which we will presently 
deficient portions being dispersed as a greasy|point out, this opinion is undoubtedly cor- 


constituent of the buttermilk. The time oc- 
cupied in churning was long in both cases. 
The apparatus employed may have been im- 
perfect, but the process was undoubtedly hin- 
dered in the one case by the low temperature, 
and in the other by the ununiform rupture 
and agglomeration of the unduly heated but- 
ter molecules. Let us now turn to the me- 
chanical aspect of the butter question, and 
consider the history, varieties, and desirable 
character of churning apparatus. 

In the veracious narrative of Capt. James 
Riley, whose vessel, the brig Commerce, was 
wrecked on the coast of Africa, and who, in 
consequence, was taken prisoner by the Arabs, 
more than half a century ago, is an account 
of the manner in which these people made 
butter from camel’s milk. This was probably 
the old original method by which the article 
was produced in primitive ages, and consisted 
simply in putting the milk in a skin, and 
lashing the latter fast on the back of a camel 
at the commencement of a day’s journey. 
When the tents were pitched at night the 
skin was opened, and a pat of fresh butter 
the size of a man’s clenched hand taken out 
—the agitation of the milk by the rolling 
gait of the camel having sufficed to churn it. 
The writer has somewhere seen a statement 
that among some of the Indian tribes in the 
southern part of our own country, it was 
customary to fill a skin with milk, hang it up 
by a string, and subject it to a motion from 
two persons, who pushed it alternately from 
one to the other. These rude methods, by 
providing for the agitation of the milk, would 
of course prove sufficient to bring the butter, 
but it is hardly to be supposed that the pro- 


rect. The atmospheric process is the most 
important of all modern improvements in the 
churn, as will naturally be inferred from what 
has already been said concerning the admis- 
sion of air to the cream while being churned. 
All efficient forms of atmospheric churns have 
combined some device for forcing the air into 
the cream, with some variety of dasher, either 
rotary or otherwise. 

The essential feature in a good churn is 
capacity for giving a steady and uniform 
agitation to its contents, and for doing this at 


blades imitating, though only in a slight de- 
gree, the action of the common ladle. Others 
have been made with rollers so operated as 
to be rolled over the butter, or to pass it be- 
tween them. One, an English invention, 
forced the butter through holes in the bottom 
of a vessel like a colander, the water dropping 
out of the substance as it passed through, 
None of them have been able to do the work 
as well as a hand ladle operated to expel the 
liquids by pressure skilfully applied to the 
mass. Butter properly worked should not 
contain more than five per cent. of water, but 
it often contains much more, as very frequent- 
ly it does of salt. Cases have been known in 
which these—the water and salt—have con- 
stituted one-third of the weight of the whole. 


the most rapid rate possible without raising|Such undue proportions may be readily de- 


the temperature of the cream more than ten 
degrees in the process. Uniformity in the 
agitation causes the butter globules to burst 
nearly all at the same time, while the avoid- 
ance of undue heat insures a firm, hard tex- 
ture to the butter. These requisites are very 


well secured in several very different kinds of|to the richness of the pasture. 


churns in common use in the English dairy 
districts for many years, and formed of a bar- 
rel made to rotate on a shaft passed obliquely 
through it. Also, in the old Kendal churn, 
in which internal rotary beaters, working on 
a horizontal axis, are used. 

Butter undoubtedly contains a small pro- 
portion of casein or cheesy matter, of which 


tected by melting a sample in a glass vial, 
when the constituents will separate, the salt 
the bottom, above this the water, and at 
at the top the butter. The yellow color of 
butter is dependent upon the nature of the 
food of the animal, and is deeper in proportion 
Sometimes 
artificial coloring is resorted to, annatto being 
the material commonly used, although in rare 
instances the juice of carrots is used as an in- 
ferior substitute. 

The liability of butter to turn rancjd, and 
the objection in some regions to the use of 
salt asa preservative agent, has led to the 
use of other means of preparation, which 


nitrogen is a constituent, and the presence of|change somewhat the character of the arti- 


this nitrogenized matter is one of the great 
causes of the tendency to rancidity. To ob- 
viate this tendency, recourse must be had to 
a curing process, which forms the second step 
in the preparation of the article for market, 
the first being the expulsion of the buttermilk, 
which, when the butter is taken from the 
churn, amounts to about 20 per cent of its 
weight, Butter, in a pure condition, is com- 


duct would be very firm in texture, or very posed of two fatty substances, known as mar- 
finely flavored. Even the crude ingenuity of|garine and oleine, and these in their turn are 


ancient times must have early found a substi- 
tute for such imperfect means, but of their 
nature we have no certain knowledge. It is 
very likely, however, that some of the essen- 
tial principles of construction found in our 
modern apparatus may have been used many 
ages since. It is commonly supposed that 
rotary churns are a recent invention, but in 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, written more than 
three hundred years, is mentioned a wander- 
ing princess, who took upon herself the office 
of a cheerful dairymaid, and who, the poet 
says, was accustomed to sing the while— 


« The dulcet cream in churns revolving rolled 
Till firm the fluid fixed and took the tinge of gold.” 


The first patent granted on an American 
churn was granted to one Isaac Baker, doubt- 
less long since laid to rest under the turf of 
his native Massachusetts, for his letters were 
dated February 20,1802. Ofthe peculiarities 
of the invention we know nothing, and pro- 
bably can learn nothing, the burning of the 
Patent-Office in 1836 having destroyed most 
of the earlier records. We do know, how- 
ever, that from the date of Baker’s apparatus 
down to the 25th day of May inclusive, not 
less than one thousand and forty-seven pat- 
ents have been granted in this country on 
churns alone. Probably in no other depart- 
ment of invention has so much ingenuity been 
expended to so little purpose. Any dairyman 
will bear witness that, notwithstanding all the 


made up of two acids, known respectively as 
margaric acid and oleic acid, which are united 
with an organic base, the complex scientific 
name of which it is not necessary to mention 
here. Now the oleic acid is capable of ab- 
sorbing oxygen from the air, and by this 
means forms very strong smelling compounds, 
another cause of the rank smell in butter. 
The main cause, however, lies in the forma- 


cle, and thus produce what may also be pro- 
perly termed distinct kinds of butter. Of 
these is the butter brought to Constantinople 
from the Crimea and the Kirban on the shores 
of the Black Sea, This is kept sweet by the 
following treatment: It is melted over a slow 
fire, the scum is skimmed off, and a little salt 
is mixed with it. Butter thus prepared, it is 
said, may be kept for two years without the 
slightest change. The chemist Thenard, re- 
commends a similar plan with the entire 
omission of the salt. His directions are, to 
melt the butter at a heat exceeding 140 de- 
grees. This should be kept up until the 
cheesy matter has settled to the bottom. The 
butter will then be perfectly transparent, and 
after being strained through a cloth must be 
cooled with ice or cold spring water. In this 
condition it may be kept sweet for six months 
or more, but in order to restore to it the taste 


tion of butyric acid by the decomposition of|of fresh butter it must be carefully worked 


the casein embraced in the article as above 
mentioned. 


with one-sixth its weight of cheesy matter 
previous to use. The same author asserts 


To speak to farmers of the necessity of|that the bad taste and odor of rancid butter 


cleanly-washed apparatus, and of a low tem- 
perature in working butter, is evidently super- 
fluous. Much more care than is ordinarily 


may be in a great measure removed by melt- 
ing and cooling it in this manner. 
Another, but very different mode of curing 


practised, however, should be given to the|butter, is to make a mixture of one part sugar, 


manner of working butter, It shouldbe sliced 
and chopped as little as possible, for the fric- 
tion of the ladle in cutting tends to destroy 
the grain, the butter being converted from 
an aggregation of firm globules, simply ad- 


|hering together, into a mass of those crushed 


and merged into each other, and thus bring- 
ing the whole to a greasy consistency, which 
no subsequent treatment can remove. This 
has undoubtedly been the reason why the 
numerous butter-working machines brought 
out from time to time have failed. 

Up to the present date no less than 53 of 
these devices have been invented and patent- 
ed in this country. Some of them have been 
designed to act upon the butter with working 


one of nitre, and two of the best rock salt, 
rolled together to a fine powder, and incor- 
porated in the fresh butter, in the proportion 
of one ounce tosixteen. This butter does not 
taste well until it has stood for 3 or 4 weeks, 
after which it acquires a rich marrowy fla- 
vor. 

In concluding these remarks on the prepa- 
ration of butter, the necessity may be noted 
of keeping it away from all bad smells or foul 
gases, which it is very liable to absorb. Care 
should therefore be taken that no tainted 
meat, decaying vegetables, stagnant water, or 
other source of effiuvia, be tolerated, where 


the golden-coloured article is stored awaiting 


market day.—. Y. Tribune. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 

As nothing can be said to be truly religious, 
whatever the first design may be,) but_ what 

religiously conducted, a very special care 
aght to be maintained to the pointings of 
euth, in choosing instructors and servants 
vr a school ; who should be more directed to 
ae school of Christ themselves, than loaded 
ith injunctions about trivial matters, and 
neir conformity to them considered as their 
ualifications. No law or rule ought to be so 
samed, as to interfere with their religious 
uties; and when any make a wrong use of 
he liberty Truth allows, great care should be 
xercised, lest alterations take place which 
‘ave a tendency to circumscribe the righteous 
vith the transgressor ; for where this is the 
jase, people of an outward, steady conduct, a 
ringing temper, and who know but little 
‘bout revealed religion, seem to be most 
‘dapted to such an institution. These may, 
2 the utmost of their natural abilities, pre- 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 25, 1869. 


“Man in Genesis and in Geology: or the 
Biblical account of Man’s Creation, tested 
by Scientific Theories of his Origin and 
Antiquity ; by Joseph P. Thompson, New 
York. Sam’! R. Wells, Publisher, No. 389 
Broadway.” 

We have read this little book with much 
interest. As the author says in his preface, 
“Tt is neither a book of Science nor of The- 
ology, but it aims to present the latest results 
of science, touching the origin and antiquity 
of man, and his place in this mundane sys- 
tem, side by side with the account of his 
creation and functions in the book of Genesis, 
as interpreted by the critical tests of modern 
philology; and to suggest certain principles 
of adjustment between the record of nature 
and the record of the Bible, without violence 


erve order, and prefer the works which most 
ecommend them to those in superior power, 
yeing as earnest in their endeavors as any to 
sromote the establishment of civil authority, 
snd of a great many specious forms; but the 
‘itals of the institution being oppressed, and 
jhe spirit and life of every act of duty to the 
thildren, and of christian discipline amongst 
them disregarded, the whole body must gradu- 
ally grow diseased and corrupted. 

Education is a subject so copious, when un- 
iolded to the inward attention of those to 
whom the care of children is rightly com- 
mitted, as to require a better assisted pen 
shan mine, to do it justice; but this I believe, 
‘hat simplicity, godly sincerity, and a right- 
hous zeal and tenderness, with an improving 
amd imparting knowledge of useful things, 
san hardly fail of rendering a person who is 
ander a secret sense of duty, qualified to un- 
dertake it. 

To be sensible of the divine influence, to 
oropagate the knowledge of it, and so to pre- 
“er it to all other considerations, as to walk 
worthy of its blessing being shed upon our 
endeavors, is the Alpha and the Omega of our 
jprofession. “That the blessing of heaven 
above, and of the deep that lieth under,” may 
irest upon thee, dear friend, crown all thy 
labors, sweeten all thy bitter cups, and render 
invincible the habitation of thy spirit when 
‘Storms may assail it, and discouragements 
jwait at the threshold of its door, is the present 
fervent breathing of thy truly affectionate 
ifriend, SaRaH GRUBB. 

First month 5th, 1786. : 


to the spirit of either.” 

The work is made up of seven lectures, 
mostly delivered extemporaneously, and is 
couched in language adapted to the general 
reader. The style is pleasing, though in some 
places rather diffuse, and the range of thought 
disclosed, indicates, we think, a full examina- 
tion of the subject treated on. 

While the authenticity and divine inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures are fully asserted, and 
their correspondence with the known facts of 
geology, is pointed out and dwelt on, the au- 
thor justly cautions his readers against hastily 
deciding in their own minds, that the inter- 
pretation they may have been accustomed to 
give tocertain passages, describing orreferring 
to physical phenomena, must necessarily be 
the true one ; or that others, who, in the light 
shed by physical science, give them a different 
interpretation, corresponding with the reve- 
lations of modern discovery, must therefore 
be infidels, or unbelievers in the truths of the 
bible. 

So far as there has been anything settled on 
a sure foundation by the instructive and valua- 
ble researches of geologists, there has been 
nothing brought to light which invalidates 
the Mosaic history of creation; and in view 
of admitted truths in the science, such as 
rank among the more marvellous teachings of 
the book of nature, the question may well be 
put to the skeptic, in the words of this author: 
“How came it to pass that, in that far an- 
tiquity, Moses laid down a basis of the crea. 
tion, which is in such wondrous harmony with 
that which science now reveals?” 

We do not, however, coincide with all the 
theories and opinions we find in this book. 
As is asserted by its author, and as was to be 
expected in the enthusiastic students of a sci- 
ence so modern, and presenting elements often 
obscure, and easily misunderstood, there have 
been many and striking changes in their opin- 
ions and systems; so that what was consid- 
ered-certain in fact and logical in reasoning 
at one time, by those-who were esteemed 
masters of the subject, have been subsequently 
denied and discarded by the same; so that we 
think it would be wise to wait longer before 
admitting the truth of some things which are 
stated in the work before us. 

We were struck with the evidence of the 
power of prejudice in favor of cherished opin- 
ion afforded by the author himself, when 
speaking of the word, day. In reference to it 


The French Academy of Science has been 
iconsidering the subject of burial grounds, and 
lone of its members, Chas. de Freyemet, re- 
icommends that vaults composed of stone or 
Ibrick, should be abolished, as they have a 
‘tendency to intensify the mephitic exhala- 
‘tions. All coffins should be deposited in the 
jearth, which, in a short time, will absorb all 
‘the noxious gases. Every burial ground 
‘should be thoroughly drained and thickly 
planted with trees, which purify the atmos- 
‘phere by the vast amount of oxygen which 
‘they produce ; and finally, no new cemeteries 
‘should be allowed to be opened within a regu- 
‘lated distance from any town or village.— 
Late. Paper. 


A little sin becomes a great one in the light 
-of Truth. 4 


a 1 
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he says: “ I suppose it now to be well under- 
stood, that neither this word itself, nor bibli- 
cal usage, nor the context here, requires us 
to understand by a day a period of twenty- 
four hours. The term is first applied to the 
appearing of light after the darkness of chaos. 
Chaos was the evening, light the morning. 
But when did this darkness begin ? and how 
long did the light thus engendered, continue ?” 
He then goes on to show that as there were 
evenings and mornings before the sun shone 
upon the earth, and as the term day is often 
employed in the Scriptures, to designate un- 
certain periods, so in the account of the crea. 
tion it refers to an indefinite length of time. 
But when, in the after part of the work, he 
comes to speak of what he calls the “Sabbath,” 
he reduces the meaning of the word day down 
to twenty-four hours, and asserts that when 
the Almighty “ blessed the Seventh-day and 
sanctified it,” “this could not have been for 
himself, but for man in relation to his Maker.” 
Certainly, if his reasoning is sound in refer- 
ence to the length of the first six days, it 
ought to hold good in reference to the sev- 
enth, and if the latter was constituted such 
a Sabbath as the author contends for, by 
the blessing and sanctification alluded to, the 
day of rest has continued ever since, and what 
is further said as to the obligation to keep it 
holy, applies to all the time which has elapsed 
since “He ceased from all His work that He 
had made.” 

As in the reasoning of other Sabbatarians, 
the premises are assumed without proof, and 
its whole force depends upon postulates which 
doubtless appear to be truths to the author, 
because they support his own preconceived 
opinion on the subject. 

The particular subject to which this little 
book is principally devoted, must be one of 
great interest to every well informed chris- 
tian. The Scriptures have the same author 
as the marvellous “ works of nature,” and we 
may rest assured, that as man, by the vigor- 
ous efforts of his intellectual powers, unlocks 
the different departments of the latter, and 
brings their secret treasures to light, and the 
true meaning of the texts referring to these 
phenomena is understood, they will be found 
to be in exact unison. In the mean time, 
whatever may be said of seeming discrepancy 
between the discoveries of science and the 
words of the inspired penman, we may rest 
assured there is some error somewhere, and 
need only patiently wait until more advanced 
knowledge shall detect that which is false, 
and again restore the revelations of both to 
harmony. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzign.—The weather bad been stormy with heavy 
gales around the English coasts. On the 19th it was 
estimated that 120 vessels had been wrecked, and 
several hundred seamen injured during the storm. The 
Bishop of Exeter died on the 18th, at the age of 91 
years. Thomas John Penn, the last male descendant of 
William Penn, bas also deceased. The Indian mail 
steamer Carnatic, has been wrecked in the Red Sea. 
The passengers and crew mostly reached the shore in 
safety, but the mails, cargo, and a large amount of 
specie were lost with the vessel. A later dispatch says 
that twenty-nine of the persons on board the Carnatic 
are missing, and supposed to be drowned, A large 
meeting of cotton merchants, spinners, and mannufac- 
turers, bas been held in Manchester for the purpose of 
considering the condition of trade in Lancashire. Par- 
liament is urged to grant an inquiry into the causes of 
the depressed state of capital and labor. It was also 
resolved to hold a series of public meetings in the prin- 
cipal towns of England. 
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The French Emperor presided at a council of minis- 
ters held on the 18th. It is said that the French gov- 
ernment will send no representative to the Ecumenical 
Council. The Empress will leave for the East on the 
2d of next month. General Prim has left Paris for 
Madrid, after having two interviews with tbe Emperor. 
La Publique reports that at the last interview the Em- 
peror renewed his declaration of absolute non-interven- 
tion in Spain, and declined to accede to the request that 
France should make representations against the recog- 
nition of the Cuban insurgents as belligerents by the 
United States. The bullion in the bank of France has 
decreased 4,000,000 francs. 

The Times calls to mind that the first anniversary of 
the revolution in Spain has passed, and noue of the 
evils laid to the charge of the Bourbons have diminished, 
but have rather increased. There is greater distress 


and confusion, and less concord, efficiency, and public 
security. The Times acknowledges that all is done for 
the best, but the conflicting views and diverging ten- 
dency of some of the members of the government pro- 
duce helplessness and improvidence among all. There 
is hardly a ruling man in the whole government; but 
such as they are Spain must accept them. The coun- 
try yields no better, and must make the best of them. 

The Spanish press bas been in a ferment of excite- 
ment and indignation since the presentation of General 
Sickle’s notes. Gen. Sickles emphatically denies the 
assertion that his mission relates only to Cuba, and says 
that he has never broached the question of the cession 
of that island to tbe United States, but has merely 
bioted that the American government is willing to in- 
terpose its friendly offices for the settlement of Spain’s 
ditficulties with Cuba. 

The proposition to call Thomas, the young Duke of 
Genoa, and nephew of the King of Italy, to the throne 
of Spain, under the joint regeacy of Montpeasier, Ser- 
rauo and Rivero, is gaining ground. 

A decree proclaiming liberty of worship in Cuba ap- 
pears in the official Gazette. 

The embarcation of reinforcements for Cuba has com- 
menced. 

The strike of the workmen at Barcelona continues, 
and has assumed alarming proportions. 

A decree summoning Cuban deputies to the Cortes at 
Madrid will shortly be published. 

The Viceroy of Egypt raises difficulties respecting the 
carrying out of tbat portion of the second official letter 
of the Sultan which relates to budget loans. A light 
ship has been moored in the Black Sea at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus. It shows double lights. 

The organization of the National Liberals of North 
and South Germany into one party is projected, and is 
generally approved, though in Bavaria with apparent 
reserve. 

The London Zimes predicts that the much talked of 
Ecumenical Coancil will not sit longer than three weeks. 
It will declare the infallibility of the Pope on the pro- 
posal of an English prelate. The Times also believes 
that the recent syllabus of the Pope will be made law, 
and the assumption of the Virgin be proclaimed. 

In consequence of the restrictions of the French At- 
lantic Cable Company, the federal telegraph administra- 
tion of the North German States has resolved to forward 
all telegraphia dispatches for America via Valentia, 
without exception. 

The late advices from Mexico are favorable, the coun- 
try being more quiet than it had been for a long time. 

The reported murder of twenty missionaries in China 
is contradicted. Some fanatical Chinese had burned 
the missionary chapel and storehouses near Hankew. 

Yokohama, in Japan, had been visited by a furious 
gale, causing great destruction of property. 

Dispatches received at Rio Janeiro from Ascunsion, 
dated 8th mo. 15th, report important successes of the 
allied forces. President Lopez bas fled, and the Para- 
guayans can no longer continue the struggle. The war 
was considered at an end. 

London 9th mo. 20th.—Consols, 92%. U.S. 5-20’s, 83}. 

Liverpool.— Cotton dull. Uplands, 12$d, a-13d.; 
Orleans, 13d. 134d. California white wheat, 10s. 11d. 
per 100 pounds. Red western, 9s. 6d. 

Unirep Srates.—Railways and Banks.—The capital 
invested in railways in the United States is nearly four 
times that doing business in banks. The total of this 
latter is $493,000,000; $436,000,000 in 1630 national 
banks; $67,000,000 in 240 State banks, the earnings 
from which are from 10 to 12 per cent. on their capital, 
from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000. The cost of the 
43,000 miles of railway in operation has been $1,870,- 
000,000, the aggregate earnings on which were in 1868, 
$400,000,000; freight $280,000,000 ; passengers $120,- 
000,000, a sum exceeding the gross annual revenue of 
the general government. ¥ 
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The Receipts from Customs during the week ending | 
9th mo. 1lth, were at New York, $4,802,193 ; Boston, 
$291,010; Baltimore, $203,686 ; Philadelphia, $111,883; 
New Orleans, $60,094; San Francisco, $32,500. Total, 
$5,500,626. 

Coin in the Treasury.—On the 17th inst. the amount 
of available coininthe U. S. Treasury was $102,832,343, 
all of which, with the exception of about $4,000,000, 
was in the Sub-Treasury at New York. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 252. Of con- 
sumption, 30; fevers, 27; debility, 20; marasmus, 17; 
cholera infantum, 9. 

Miscellaneous.—On the 18th inst. a well dressed young 
man, name unknown, while standing close to the falls 
of Niagara, deliberately took off bis coat, jumped over 
the bank, and was dashed to pieces. 

An Omaha dispatch says, that General Auger has re- 
ceived information from Colonel Brisbin, commanding 
at the Snake River reservation, that a fight had accur- 
red between a company of his troops and about one 
hundred Sioux, in which some were killed and wounded 
on both sides. Three settlers on the north fork of 
Snake river, were recently killed by Indians. 

A Washington dispateh says, the policy of the ad- 
ministration in relation to Cuba has been and is to en- 
force the neutrality laws, and to act in good faith 
according to treaty obligations. There is no question 
that it sympathises with the Cubans, and will continue 
to exercise its friendly offices on their “behalf, with a 
view to bring about a settlement satisfactory to all the 
parties interrested, but there are no present indications 
of the acknowledgment of belligerent rights. 

The sugar crop in Cuba this year is estimated at 
3,313,000 boxes of 450 pounds each, about 600,000 
boxes less than last year. The molasses crop is expected 
to amount to 365,000 hogsheads, 35,000 less than last 
year. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 20th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 137 a 
1374. U.S. sixes, 1881, 121; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 119; 
ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 1093. Superfine State flour, 
36 a $6.20; extra State, $6.25 a $6.55; shipping Ohio, 
$6.35 a $6.55; St. Louis flour, $6.55 a $9.30 ; southern, 
$6.60 a $10.70. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.50 a 
$1.53 ; red western, $1.47 a $1.50; amber State, $1.51 a 
$1.52 ; white Michigan, $1.64 a $1.67; white California, 
$1.70 a $1.75. State barley, $1.30. Western oats, 62 
a 64 cts.; State, 65 a €6 cts. Yellow corn, $1.14 a 
$1.17; western mixed, $1.08 a $1.12. New Carolina 
rice, 9} cts. Uplands cotton, 29} cts. Philadelphia.— 
Cotton, 30 a 304 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. 
Superfine flour, $5.75 a $5 87; extra, $6 a $7.50; finer 
brands, $8 a $9.25 Pennsylvania and western red 
wheat, $1.48 a $1.53; white, $1.59 a $1.65. Rye, $1.12. 
Yellow corn, $1.20; western mixed, $1.14 a $1.16. Oats, 
63 a 64 cts. Hams, 193 a 21} cts. Lard, 19 a 19} cts. 


Clover-seed, $7.75 a $8. Timothy, $4.75 a $5. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove- 
yard reached 2832 head. The market was dull and 
prices lower. Extra cattle sold at 8 a 84 cts, a few 
choice at 9 cts.; fair to good, 6} a 7} cts., and common, 
5 a 6 ets. per lb. gross. About 10,000 sheep were scld 
at 4 a 6 cis. per lb. gross, and 3100 hogs at $14 a 
$14.25 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed.  Baltimore.— 
Wheat, $1.50 a $1.63, for prime to choice. White corn, 
$1.30 a $1.32; yellow, $1.22 a $1.24. Hams, 24 a 25 
cts. Lard, 1944 20cts. Chicago.—Four, $4.75 a $7, 
for spring extra. No.1 spring wheat, $1.21 a $1.22; 
No, 2, $1.18a $1.19. No. 2 corn, 80} cts. Oats, 444 cts. 
Rye, 90 cts. Hams, 174 a 18 cts. St. Louis.—Wheat, 


$1.03 a $1.15. Corn, 83 cts. Oats, 47 a 50 cts. Cin- 
cinnatii—Red wheat, $1.15 a $1.20. Corn, $1. Oats, 
50 a 53 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Fleming Crew, O., $2, vol. 43; from 
Wm. P. Bedell, Agt., Io., $2, vol. 43, and for Jos. Em- 
bree, Jos. Battey, Eli Hodgin, John Hodgin, Sam’l W. 
Stanley, Sam’l Bedell, Thos. D. Langstaff, Wm. Pier- 
pont, and Lydia Heald, $2 each, vol. 43; from Parker 
Askew, Io., per John Edgerton, $2, vol. 43; from David 
Smith and Robt. Milbous, O., per Jas. R. Kite, $2 each, 
vol. 43; from Wm. ©. Ivins, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from 
Geo. M. Eddy, Mass., $2, vol. 43; from Sarah C. Pass- 
more, Pa., $2, vol. 43 ; from Thos. Crozer, Isaac Coffee, 
Jobn Oliphant, and Nathan Satterthwaite, Io., per Jos. 
Hall, Agt., $2 each, vol. 43 ; from Abel J. Hopkins, Pa., 
$2, vol. 43 ; from Reuben Battin, Agt., Pa., $2, to No. 10, 
vol. 44, and for Aaron McCarty, $2, to No. 43, vol. 43, | 
for Jos. McCarty, $2, to No. 44, vol. 43, for Geo. Schill 


and Gideon Wilcox, $2 each, vol. 43, and for Joshua 
Battin, $2.50, vol, 42; from Christopher Allen and Bar- 
clay Stratton, O., per Benj. D. Stratton, Agt., $2 each, 


tO 


vol. 43; from J. B. Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 43; from Jos. 
Stubbs, O., per Asa Garretson, Agt., $1.55, to No. 8, 
yol. 43; from Jobn H. Dillingham, Pa., $2, vol. 43; 
from Nathan Hilles, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Thomas 
Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Dallas Reeve, O., 
$2, to No. 27, vol. 43. : 


For Freedmen in Distress—Received from two Chil- 
dren in Delaware county, Pa., $1.50; from Friends in 
Springfield, O., per M. M. Morlan, $11.05. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge of 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Phila- 
delpbia on Sixth-day, the 1st of Tenth month, at 1 
o’clock, P. M. 

The Committees on Instruction and on Admissions, 
meet in the city, on the morning of the same day, at 10 
o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on Second- 
day evening, the 27th instant. 

Samvet Morris, 


Ninth month, 21st, 1869. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Second-day, the 27th inst., to meet the trains that leave 
the city at 2.30 and 4.35, P.M. 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Under the care of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, is now in session. 
Joun Boapur, Teacher. 
References: Charles Rhoads, 36 South Seventh street, 
and Edward Sharpless, 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Terms on application. 
Haddonfield, 9th mo. 10th, 1869. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Oo., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Aaron SHarpvess, Superintendent, (ad- 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Epw’p 
Suarpuess, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrnr, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Drep, on the 24th of Third mo, 1869, at his residence 

in Evesham, N. J., Naruan Harnps, in the sixty-second 
year of his age, an esteemed elder and overseer of Eves- 
bam Monthly and Particular Meeting. He endured a 
painful illness with much patience and resignation, and 
we doubt not has been permitted, through mercy, to 
enter into that rest prepared for the righteous. 
, on the 18th of Seventh month, 1869, in the 45th 
year of her age, Rurwanna E. Paxson, wife of Oliver 
Paxson, of New Hupe, Bucks Co., Pa. Having submit- 
ted to her Heavenly Father’s chastening hand, early in 
life, His everlasting arms underneath supporting her, 
were felt through a long and painful illness, so that she 
could rejoice in the Lord and joy in the God of her salva- 
tion. She evinced resignation to the Divine will, and 
patient endurance under great bodily suffering. 


- WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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